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serious factors. They realised speedily that here was a
situation peculiarly exasperating, for long lengths of track
were swept away bodily time after time. It never could be
anticipated where the turbulent water would break its
bounds next. A stretch of permanent way, left safe and
sound in the morning, sometimes was wiped out of exist-
ence before nightfall. All that could be seen of the work
possibly was the rails dipping into the water on one bank
and reappearing on the other, the intervening section
describing a graceful festoon in the depths of the muddy
torrent. At times the waters were more freakish. They
would burst upon the track with such violence as to wrench
the metals apart; then only the jagged, twisted ends jutting
mournfully into the air on either side of the new river
channel were the sole remnants of the track.
The engineers tried innumerable expedients to preserve
the line from these erratic attacks, but without any material
success for some time. At last they decided to provide the
river with an artificial embankment, and to lay the track
well back from the waterway. Trainloads of huge masses
of stone were brought to the vulnerable points and pitched
at the foot of the embankment, which was raised to a height
well above flood-level. Thousands of tons of stone were
dumped in this manner, and it was found that it afforded
complete protection, because the water could not dislodge
the masonry pitching to eat its way into the soft earth
beneath. The artificial dyke solved the problem of how to
keep the rushing, boisterous Mendoza within bounds.
Avalanches and snowslides were another constant
menace. Their accustomed paths had to be noted carefully
and then studiously given a wide berth. These convul-
sions are of impressive severity in the Andes, and the
impetus the slides gain, owing to the steepness and length
of the declivities down which they tumble, imparts terrific
force to them. When a slender railway stands in their
path it is caught up like straw and scattered in all direc-
tions. Possibly the landslides are more to be dreaded
than the movements of the snow. In the Andes the denud-